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ECHOES FROM THE FALL MEETING 


One of the dargest and most successfui 
meetings this association ever held took 
place in the Technical high school, Spring- 
field, Saturday, November 14, 1908. <Al- 
though not half enough certificates were 
filed to guarantee the success of the only 
availible plan for reduced fare, about 400 
attended; luncheon was served to 175 or 
over; and the arrangements made by the 
local committee were so complete, to the 
least detail, that a high standard has been 
set for other communities who may wish 
to attract the fall meeting away from 
Boston. 

The success of this experiment has sug- 
gested to the executive committee another 
function of this association: To extend its 
influence and to rally the forces for the 
inprovement in the study and the teaching 
of. Hnglish, by holding a similar meeting 
onee a year in a center similar to Spring- 
field: Worcester, Nashua, Portland, Prov- 
idence, Hartford, or others; and the com- 
mittee will consider favorably invitations 
similar to Springfield’s. 

It is hoped, too, that the secretary's 
practical suggestion, in his brief response 
to Superintendent Gordy’s cordial welcome, 
will be taken seriously. At the big meet- 
ings, the formality of the discussion, at 
best an hour or more after some of the 
addresses, is sure to be more or less of 
an inhibition on the more timid or inexpe- 
rienced speakers, especially among the 
ladies. Now, the informal luncheon (like 
moonlight, or calamity), “is a mighty ley- 
eler;’ and when one can ask a question 
or answer back on the spot, “even the 
most inconsiderable person” can contribute 
something vital to a genuine exchange of 
experience around the festive board. The 
only organization needed for an ‘English 
lunch club” is a secretary, to send post- 
ecard notices of the monthly meetings; and 
a president, to sit at the head of the table 
(and occasionally to pull the eager conver- 
sation back to the point, if a topic has 
been set; but the byproduct often proves 
to be the most valuable). A membership 


of 20 will insure a regular attendance. of 
quite enough to provide a discussion, the 
spontaneity and: suggestiveness of. which, 
when colleges, schools and the grades are 
represented, will be an agreeable surprise 
to those who have not attended the cozy 
meetings 6f an ‘‘Huglish lunch club.” They 
are the most efficient supplements tothe 
association meetings imaginable. 

“To see ourselves as others see us,” at 
our big meetings, however, after all allow- 
ances for, exaggerations ‘of courtesy «are 
made, is somerimes, perhaps, as likely to 
add’ to. our conceit as to take it down. 
Witness the following  editomal in the 
issue of the distinguished local paper the 
day after our meeting :— 

“The advantages which Springfield offers 
as a place of meeting for educational bod- 
ies were happily illustrated yesterday by 
the snecessful session of the New England 
association of teachers of HKnglish—the first 
held outside of Boston. A good many of 
the members who live in the eastern part 
of New England were naturally unable to 
come so far. The Republican offers them 
a fuil report of the proceedings and of 
the valuable addresses presented. To offset 
the absentees, there were present many 
members and teachers who are not mem- 
bers, who cannot regularly attend the 
meetings in Boston, and found much pleas- 
ure and profit in the discussion of live 
topics by practical and enthusiastic edu- 
cators. It was a fine audience, containing 
teachers of many kinds besides the special- 
ists in English, and the colleges of west- 
ern New England contributed handsomely. 
Special credit should be given to the local 
committee for the smoothness of the ar- 
rangements and for the working up of 
general interest. 

“The topic, ‘Co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion,’ was one of the most vital with which 
the association has had to deal, though it 
does not at the present moment inspire so 
sharp a clash of opinion as certain more 
immediate issues, like the college entrance 
requirements in Hnglish or the adoption 
of a list of books for. required reading. 
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The co-operation of teachers of all sub- 
jects for instruction in the elements of 
English is one of those large easy pro 
grams to which every one gives a cordial 
assent—until an attempt is made to put it 
into practice. Notoriously. what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business. And 
even more notoriously, what is some one 
else’s business is not ours. The very exist- 
ence of a teacher of English makes it 
easier for other teachers to evade in prae- 
iice their share of responsibility, however 
Warmly they may indorse the general prin- 
ciple that clear and correct writing and 
speaking ought to be required in all schvol 
work. Nevertheless, the feeling grows 
among educators that since the general 
revival of Hnglish studies a quarter of a 
century ago, too much of the work and 
responsibility for elementary details has 
been put upon special teachers of Englisn, 
both in school and college, and sooner or 
Jater a somewhat radical readjustment 
must come. The New England association 
of teachers of English is one of the most 
progressive educational bodies in the cown- 
try, and it will do its part in shaping the 
new tendencies. The discussions of yester- 
day showed a decided feeling of unrest, 
und a general desire to have the special 
work in HKneglish properly correlated, as it 
has never yet been correlated, with the 
general educational scheme.” 
By kind permission of The 
and with its co-operation, the 
herewith reproduced from the 
types, somewhat condensed :— 


tepublican, 
report 1s 

original 
of Harvard, 


Paper by Prof Gardiner 


Prof John Hays Gardiner of Harvard 
university was the first speaker of the day 
and took the college and high school phase 
of the general subject, which wag ‘‘Co-ordi- 


nation and co-operation in English.” Prof 
Gardiner said in part:— . 
In this subject of the teaching of [n- 


glish we may assume that everyone, wheth- 
er teacher or layman, agrees that the 
command of correct and reasonably clear 
English is a most important practical ve- 
sult of education. .Most laymen, furthes- 
more, would assume as unnecessary of 
proof that the responsibility for good En- 
glish rests on the teachers of English in 


the schools. We should all agree to the 
first proposition. We should go further 


and admit that. the failure of a secondary 
school to graduate most of its pupils so 
trained that they can write correctly and 
with reasonable clearness is discreditable 
to the school. My main purpose Will be to 
discuss whether, as schools are now. or- 
ganized, the responsibility for the failure 
in this respect, which is so lamentably fre- 
quent, should rest solely on the teachers 
of Wnglish.- I think that it should not, and 


I shall try to show my reasons for so 
thinking. 
The teacher in the city schools is 


swamped by the ever-increasing “flood of 


| the foreign-born. 


In the second place, he 


| is expected to teach both English litera- 


| 


| 


composition in a single 
allotment of time, and he must teach chil- 
dren whose minds are in many cases. flood- 
ed by the bad HMnglish of cheap newspapers 
and cheap magazines. Furthermore, and 
this is the reason which I shall chiefly dis- 
cuss here, hemust teach boys and girls whose 
carelessness and illiteracy in the use of 
English is often condoned by every other 
teacher in the school. This condoning of 
illiteracy is a waste of the time of the 
boys and girls in a school and of the money 
of the taxpayers, since it means that the 


ture and English 


PROF JOHN HAYS GARDINER. 


work which is laboriously done by one set 
of teachers is thrown down and wasted by 
the others. 

The lack of co-operation in this matter 
of respectable English is directly opposed 
to the fundamental principle of all teach- 
ing that a habit can be acquired only by 
unremitting and unbroken practice. The 
command of a clear and correct style in 
writing must become a habit. A word 
must be spelled so often in the right way 
that it becomes an effort to spell it in the 
wrong way and the punctuation and the 
proper construction of sentences must. be 


made instinctive. If a boy goes to a 
school where out of a morning of five 


periods he spends one under the super- 
vision of a good teacher of English and 
four under teachers of other subjects who 
are careless of his Hnglish, at the end of 
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the morning he willbe worse off with re- 
spect to this necessary command of En- 
glish. The average boy is so far human 
‘that he will take no more trouble than 
he has to. If his teacher of history or 
physics or zoology will accept from him 
slovenly Hnglish, he will write it; and the 
efforts of the teachers of English to form 
a habit of writing correctly are thrown 
away. . 

That such lack of co-operation exists is 
no matter of theory. I have received writ- 
ten exercises in various subjects from the 
headmasters of about half a dozen‘of the 
better schools in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton. Of these papers from the same school 
some would be carefully corrected for En- 
glish; others contained gross blunders in 
Hnglish, which had been allowed to pass 
untouched. This fact, which shows that 
; the evil is Ggommon, points also. to the 
remedy. If a teachey of botany has time 
to correct Hnglish, there seems no reason 
why -a teacher of zoology in the same 
school should not have time to do the same 
thing. The fault seems to lie with the 
organization of the school. We hear con- 
stantly the dictum that every lesson in 
every subject should be a lesson in Kn- 
glish; but superintendents and headmasters 
do not insist on the application of this 
theory; and from this laxity of organiza- 
tion there results an unpardonable waste 
of the time and energy of the children and 
of the money ofthe taxpayers who support 
the schools. 

This waste is unnecessary. I know of 
two plans by which it can be fought. One, 
which is practiced by George H. Browne. 
secretary of this association, in his school, 
is to give two grades on each paper in 
different subjects, one for the substance, 
the other for the form, and to send the 
average of these two grades to the office 
of the school for entry on the records. 
Thus a boy who writes carelessly imme- 
diately meets the congequences, Another 
plan is that which is in practice in_ the 
high school of commerce in Boston, where 
teachers of other subjects refuse to con- 
sider written exercises which are noficc- 
ably defective in grammar, spelling or 
punctuation. Such slovenly work must be 
rewritten before it is considered at all. 
Besides this, the teachers of English with- 
out notice collect exercises and tests given 
in other subjects, and correct them from 
the standpoint of English, and then use 
them as part of the basis of the mark in 


Vnelish. Such a system has proved prac- 
ticable and apparently effective. It has 


the advantage that it encourages teachers 


of other subjects to look on reasonably 
correct, and clear English as their right. 
If teachers of other subjects feel that 


they can save their time and their eye- 
sight by having papers presented to them 
in the best style of which their pupils are 
capable, instead of in the worst, -we 
should soon begin to see improvement. 
We may come to the conclusion, then, 
that the illiteracy in the graduates of our 


high schools; which is so disereditable to 
our System of edazation, is by no means 


)all the fault. of the teachers of Bnglish. 


Those teachers are in many cases fighting 


| against the shiftlessness and the illiteracy 


of teachers of other subjects. Until every 
teacher in a school feels that his work is 
fivst of all education and the war on il- 
lite racy, and only in the second place the 
teaching of a special subject, we shall-have 
boys and girls who after 12 years at 
school disgrace themselves every time they 
put pen to paper. 

Teachers of languages or history or 
science have a right to as correct and clear 
English in written exercises in other sub-\ 


jects as their pupils are putting into 
their exercises in English; and, on the 


other hand, no teacher of any subject has 
the right to help a boy or girl to form 
habits of illiteracy. 

Address by Charles Swain Thomas. 

Prof Pearson introduced Charles Swain. 
Thomas, head of the English department 
of the Newton high school, who took up 
the high and grammar school phase of the 
general subject, as a westerner who 
brought» western ideas to the East, Mr 
Thomas having come to Newton from In- 
dianapolis. Mr Thomas’s paper, which 
contained radical suggestions, was in part 
as follows:— 

The reason for close co-operation be- 
tween the teachers of the grammar schools 
and the teachers of the high school is 
easily apparent to any mind alert to the 
significance of the real meaning of educa- 
tion. Kducetion is not naturally a com- 
partment process; it is a continuous, undi- 
vidable process, as natural as the develop- 
ment of a plant cell or a plant organism. 
Most of us have bitterly arraigned 
the labor unions for taking the in- 
eficient workman as a norm for measuring 
the proper amount of labor to be accom 
plished by all workmen in a given time. 
Yet we as teachers have been almost as 
idogical in our persistent psychological 
search for ‘‘the average child” as a stand- 
ara for class measurement. 

Baiiled in this search, we are now be- 
ginning to study our pupils as individuals, 
and we are endeavoring to discern the 
pace which each is capable of establish- 
ing and maintaining. What one child 
can do in two years another can do in 
six months. Where ideal adjustment is 
possible two years in the high school would 
give better preparation to a selected group 
-_the elevated 10th—than is now given to 
the average high school graduates in the 
orthodox period of four years. And this 
shortening process could be made pos- 
sible through the grades and all along the 
line. Our work as edueators is not. to 
produce a grist of uniform mediocrity but 
to develop each pupil to the highest point 
of individual efficiency. And if partiality 
is ever to be shown, the future welfare 
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to seciety warrants that it be shown to 
the hrightest rather than to the dullest. 
The governing principle is the highest pos- 
sible development of individual capacity. 

Faith in the doctrine which I haye just 
phrased has led to many recent changes 
in our schoo! management—particularly as 


— —- Se Se 


CHARLES SWAIN 'THOMAS. 


{Head of English department of Newton high 
school. ] 


ict relates itself to the question of promo- 
tion. In actual practical results perhaps 
the nearest approach to the ideal has been 
the breaking of larger into smaller groups, 
and adjusting the instruction of each to 
the new formation. In one particular phase 
of this question of promotion I have long 
been interested—the promotion from the 
grammar grades to the high school. 

~ Mr Themas then told of the procedure 
that had been adopted in the schools of 
Indianapolis, Ind., from which he had re- 
cently come. Many years ago the change 
from aunual te semiannual promotions 
was inaugurated in Indianapolis. When 
the clusses entered the high school there 
was a great disparity in the powers, ca- 
pacities, and equipments of the individual 
pupils. In order to effect a partial remedy 
for this unsatisfactory condition, a plan 
was devised that led to a further group- 
division. And now after more than two 
years of operation it may be said to have 
passed beyond the experimental stage, 


Briefiy phrased the plan of promotion 
involves ac the end of the eighth year a 
four-fold division: First. a very small 
group of poor pupils which is ill-fitted for 
promotion and must repeat the work of 
the previous half year; second, a group 
gradnated from the grammar schools but 
vot recommended for high schools; third, 
a group of pupils which passes into the 
high school unrecommended in all subjects 
by the grammar sthool .teachers; fourth, 
a group which enters the high school with 
i recommendation for advanced standing 
in one or all of the following branches: 
English, Latin, German, mathematics and 
civies. This recommendation is the equiya- 
lent of a high school ‘‘eredit,’’ and a “cred 
it’ in thehigh schools of Indianapolis means 
that a half year’s work of five recitation 
periods weekly has been successfully pur- 
sued. It is thus seen that it is possible 
for an exceptionally able pupil to enter 
the high school with recommendations for 


udvanced standing in five subjects, and 
hence secure five high school credits. As 


the total number of credits required for 
graduation is 27, this exceptional pupil 
has, before entrance, accomplished over 
18 per cent of his high school work; and 
the likelihood is that he will complete his 
entire course within three years. Few en- 
ter the high school with as many as five 
credits. The significant thing to note is 
that the fourth group—the group of capable 
pupils—does not remain entire but almost 
automatically redivides according to nat- 
ural aptitude and effort; and before gradu- 
ation from the grammar schools individ- 
ual capacities can be measured. with fair 


wecuracy by the number of credits se- 
cured, 
In determining these promotions the 


teacher must study carefully the progress 
and alLility of each separate pupil. And 
it is this very necessity which hag con- 
tributed most to the success of the plan. 
It has proved an incentive for the gram- 
mar school teachers to study the stand- 
ards of the high schools: it has encour- 
aged the high school teachers to study con- 
ditions in the grammar school: it has ef- 
fected the very closest co-operation among 
supervisors, teachers, heads of departments 
in the high schools, and the city superin- 
tendent. It has led to many conferences— 
formal and informal—frequent visitings, - 
and to the encouragement of a friendly in- 
terest and aim. It has allayed jealousies 
and misuncerstandings. and has elimin-~ 
ated the tendency to blame the grammar 
school for the imperfections of the high 
school. ° ; 

Mr Thomas then spoke of the particular 
application of this plan to English, not- 
ing the frequent conferences, the closer 
Nequaintances and the helpful co-ordina- 
tion between high school and grammar 
teachers. At the suggestion of the super- 
intendent, teachers’ classes were formed 
and sre now conducted each year for sey- 
eral weeks. One of the heads of the de- 
partment conducts a sort of pedagogical 
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seminary in the teaching of English com- 


position, while the other head conducts a- 


similar course in the teaching of English 
literature. Que of the results of this has 
been a keener’ interest in English among 
the grade teachers. The stimulus aroused 
has resulted in a desire for higher schoi- 
arship. Added interest in English work 
cn the part of the grammar school teach- 
evs has naturally commpnicated itself to 
the pupils, and the result is that even 
among the less capable ehildren a greater 
proficiency in English has been generally 
secured. : 

The preblem of promotion was not the 
only one to be solved. What was to be 
the treatment of these pupils on. enter- 
ing the high schools. Those promoted witi- 
out credit were naturally treated as_ pre- 
vious first-semester pupils had been treat- 
ead. But what, to do with the recommend- 
ed group? The plan originally 
upon has in the main been followed. For 
one semester they are kept in separate 
divisions, locally designated as ‘‘English 
II @’s.” This letter g indicates that such 
pupils have eutered from the grades with 
a eredit. and hence have been - excused 
from doing the work of English I, the 
designated name for first semester’ En- 
glish. Being of finer intellectual fiber and 
capable of intenser effort, they have, at 
the end of their first semester, passed 
into third-semester classes where they have 
creditably maintained their standing along 
with those who have had the extra se- 
mester training in the high school. The 
percentage of failure has indeed been rela- 
tively smaller, than in the regular classes. 
Experience is showing that about one- 
third of those who come to the high schol 
can be safely given the credit. The testi- 
mony of the teachers and supervisors is 
practicaily wnaimous in favoring the plan. 

I realize that the plan which I have dis- 
eussed is only. an approach toward what 
is of vital moment in the best education- 
al theory—adequate consideration for the 
individual pupil. It is an approach, be- 
eause it separates into groups children of 
similar capacities and allows a_swifter 
pace to the quicker minds. Any plan of 
ec-ordination which brings about a keener 
intellectual widerstanding and a_ kinder 
heart nnderstanding between teachers in 
the different grades, cannot fail to con- 
tribute to the harmonious process of edu- 
eation. 


Principal Candlin Speaks, 


Albert Candlin, principal of the Chest- 
put-street grammar schooi of this city, the 
largest grammar school in New England, 
spoke of the general subject from the 
standpoint of the grammar school. His 
remarks were in part as follows:— 

The aim of all public school work in 
English should be to increase the power 


of pupils to transfer thought, either to or 
from themselves, either for business or 


decided ° 


for cultural purposes. As Such, it should 
be the most fascinating, is the most im- 
portant, and yet may be the most. dis- 
couraging work done in school Its prac- 
tical value is beyond compute; its cultural 
value is without limit. For who can es- 
timate the value, in everyday life, of terse 
and exact Euglish, and who can compute 
the worth of ability to transfer to one’s 
own mind the thoughts of the master- 
minds of all ages? ‘ 

Kor purely business purposes, the thing 
to be desired is ability to say, and a fixed 
habit of saying, in the fewest possible 
words and. the plainest possible manner, 
the thing that needs to be said, to inter- 
pret accurately the expressed thoughts of 
others, and to express concisely and ex- 
actly one’s own thoughts. his ability, 
although it is aequired with different de- 
grees of ease by different pupils, is not in- 
herited. It comes only after long and 
persistent practice, and itis the duty of 
the schools to furnish opportunities for 
that practice, and to see that they are 
made use of, 

A considerable amount of business Hn- 
glish and of social English has been re- 
duced to set forms, and many of the facts 
of the language have become crystalized. 
The acquirement of these facts and forms 
is a matter of drill, just as is the mas-. 
tery of the combinations of numbers. Nor 
do I know of any good substitute for reg- 
ular, systematic, persistent drill, 

By drill is not meant simply drill fora 
year on the topics for that year, laid down 
in the course of study, but co-operation 
in this drill throughout the grades and the 
high school course. This may seem to be 
a radical narrowing of the content of the 
day’s topic. I believe, however, that if 
is wholly warranted; for right here is the 
greatest waste of which I am. conscious 
in our graded. schools. We lack in det- 
initeness of aim, and the children lack in 
definiteness of attainment, the latter of 
which is a product of drill. 

The division of work into yearly 
or half-yearly portions is a good thing; 
but the assumption that either a half-year 
or a whole year is time enough to put the 
finishing touch upon the work of that pe- 
riod, is without basis in fact from the 
very nature of the. human mind, which, 
for permanency, requires long repetition. 

This applies not only to the work of one 
erade in its relation to the work of any 
other ‘grade, but to the total work of the 
grades as related to that of the high 
school. Much ‘‘good. Hnglish” appears £0 
many people arbitrary, just as much that 
is said by art critics to be artistic seems 
arbitrarily so. And good Wnglish 1s so 
contrary to much common usage, that, 
even during a vacation, much of it, gets 
to sound strange, and falls into disuse. 
What is needed to offset this loss is per- 
sistent, systematic review; not review by 
a teacher of what she has done, but of all 
done by those before her; not occasionally, 
but persistently, systematically, so that 


eal 
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general,. fundamental principles will re- 
eur regularly and at sufficiently short in- 
tervals so that they cannot be lost. 

This kind of work calls for at least 
three things on the part of a teacher: (1) 
A knowledge of what has been done, that 
is, familiarity with the whole course of 
study. (2) Definite planning of the work 
of each period, even to the small de- 
tails so that when the period has 
ended the individual pupil shall not 
only have gained, but shall be gonscious 
that he has gained some specific thing. 
(3) A correct use of the doctrine of in- 
terest—a thing for which at times enter- 
iainment is mistaken. 

What is called for on the part of the 
pupil may be hard work. And why not? 
At what age is a child too young to learn 


ALBERT CANDLIN. 


[Principal of the  Chestnut-street school, 
Springfield. ] 


that there is not any good substitute for 
hard work? It sometimes changes moral 
fat into moral fiber. Perhaps it is not 
altogether harmful to go farther than 
this, and let a child know that there is 
some actual drudgery that cannot be 
avoided without serious loss. 

But this work need not be drudgery. 
Here is the place for the use of one of 
the finest of all teacbing arts, the art: of 
iteration without irritation. By this and 
an appeal to interest, the work of drill 


may be raised out of the realm of drudg- 
ery into that of delight. 

While I would not admit that it can take 
the place of drill, there is a_ possibility 
of a great amount of good Wnglish being 
acquired by contagion, that is by reading 
good. English and hearing it read; also 
| by “learning by neart’ choice bits of lit- 
| erature, All this wealth of material should 
| give to children thoughts which they will 
feel anxious to transfer to others. Here 
is the social basis of language work. 
Again I would apply the principle of re- 
| view. It is a sad waste of time and ef- 
fort if the beautiful thoughts onee com- 
mitted to memory are allowed to pass out 
of the memory, or the inspiring portraits 
and scenes painted there are allowed to 
fade away. 

All this may seem like ‘‘harking back.” 
There are, however, some old, thoroughly 
tested, simple principles to which it is 
| well that in our-complaisance we should 
how and then revert. 

The Papers Discussed, 

A general discussion followed the papers, 
in which practical difficulties in. carrying 
out the theoretically desirable plans were 
spoken of and features of the addresses 
emphasized or disapproved, Principal Ar- 
| thar P. Irving of the Buckingham school 
spoke in agreement with the desirability 
of individuality spoken of by Mr Thomas 
and of the need of drill which Mr Gandlin 


emphasized, and believed that the two 
sheuld be combined. Principal Smiley of 


the Hartford high school spoke along the 
line of the need of personal contact sup- 
plemented by intelligent drill. Schools 
are now doing, he said, better work than 
formerly, for they are made up of. chil- 
dren of all the people, whereas formerly 
they were made up of the children of the 
more select families. He also strengthened 
the general belief in the need of co-opera- 
tion and believed that the convention served 
to help bring it about. Samuel Thurber, 
Jr., of Newton felt that the importance 
of ‘English was underestimated and too 
little time given to it. causing both teach- 
ers and scholars to underestimate its 
value. Miss Perkins of Wellesley college 
| thought that the co-operation should be 
not as if it were an independent subject, 
but a vehicle of expression of all subjects. 
Prof Gardiner of Harvard gave informally 
his opinion that criticism of papers should 
, not be given to teachers in other depart- 
ments to add to their labors, but the boy - 
should know that careless work will not 
be tolerated. 


English and the Newspapers. 
Francis I. Regal of The Republican 
closed the discussion with a paper in which 
he made a plea for an object in writing 


' so that the. pupil may write with. a pur- 
pose and for an audience rather than for 
| the waste basket. He said in part :— 
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- It is generally agreed that the newspaper 
is up to a certain point an extremely ef- 
ficient training for the professional writer. 
In part this efficiescy may be ascribed to 
the increased energy inspired by work that 
is paid for, in part it is no doubt due to 
the constant opportunity to see work in 
print while it is still fresh in memory. The 
pressure of quick work, also, while it may 
if too long continued produce a distaste 
for leisurely and polished writing, is of 
real service in overcoming that stagnation 
of mind and irresolution of will which are 
apt to make writing painful to the novice. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to 
bring the stress and excitement of profes- 
sional work into the school-room, yet there 
are certain points, it has seemed to me, 
at which composition work may benefit by 
hints drawn from the newspaper. The 
humblest beginner in journalism has at 
any rate a point of view, a principle of se- 


lection. He is writing to interest actual 
people—he gathers, sifts and arranges his 


facts with that definite aim in mind. What 
aim is in the mind of an ordinary pupil 
confronted with the writing of a thesis has 
always been a puzzle. 

Mr Kipling has told how a Hindu rail- 
way employe, solemnly tapping with a 
hammer at the car-wheels, in the orthodox 
fashion of testing for cracks, was asked 
why he did it. The patient Hast plunged 
in thought. ‘The all-wise deity knows,” 
was the answer, “and the sahibs doubt- 
less know. But I—I do not know.’ Some- 
thing of this admirable docility, and rather 
more of this fatalism, appears in the atti- 
tude of the pupil responsible for turning 
out a theme at stated intervals. What is 
his purpose? What is his audience? Does 
he address himself? Does he address his 
teacher? Or his classmates? Too often it 
is easy to see that he is addressing the 
waste-basket. % 

And just here lies the great value of an 
efficient co-ordination of work. It is an 
immense pity for the necessary hack-writ- 
ing, the routine practice for correctness of 
form, to be foisted upon the department 
of English. It does not belong there. The 
teacher of English should be working with 
emery wheel and oilstone, not with ham- 
mer and tongs. The best he can hope to 
do with the time at his disposal is to give 


some edge and surface to a tool which 
must be forged elsewhere, 
i : . 
The general reader, the great public 


which even the enb reporter may address 
when novelists and poets of genius despair 
of reaching it, gives one audience, and even 
the conception of it we present may go far 
fo give the required definiteness of inten- 
ion. But it is far from being the only 
serviceable audience, The business letter 
is a rigid master, the familiar letter a de- 
lightful teacher—of expression, but not of 
form. Nor must we disparage the value 
of writing to one’s self—the mistake is only 
in shifting or confusing the point of view, 
in writing for nobody in particular. When 
we consider the important place which the 


note-book, the commonplace book, has 
played in the development of many famous 
authors, we may feel justified in elevating 
it to the dignified position of a literary 
form. Not half enough is made of it as an 
educational instrument. Well-filled, order- 
ly note-books, concise, well written, practi- 
cal, go far to solving many technical prob- 
lems in the teaching of English. The ab- 
stract is invaluable—in its own place; not 
as al exercise in abstract-making, but for 
the definite purpose of reducing a given 
body of fact or theory to its lowest terms. 
Why should this drudgery .be labeled 
“Wnglish” and made useless, when it might 
be doing good educational work, with good 
English as a byproduct? That, it seems 
to me, is the great advantage of the news- 
paper as a school—that it asks for nothing 
that is not, or is not meant to be, useful. 
Many of its tasks are of the dreariest— 
the copying of long lists of names, every 
letter in which must be correct, the prep- 
aration of dull, but necessary, details of 
all sorts. But it all has a purpose, and it 
is precisely purpose that schoo] English is 
most apt to lack. : 


Rev Dr Samuel M. Crothers on ‘The 
Worst Books.” 

Rey Dr Samuel M. Crothers of Cam- 
bridge gave a paper full of delicious humor 
of his own kind, yet teaching in a fas- 
cinatingly interesting way much of value 
and giving rea] consolation to the teacher 
of English. Dr Crothers discussed the 
question of what constituted literary style 
in a paper on “The hundred worst books.” 
He said that while the selection of the 
“hundred. best books’? had .a_. certain 
value, it was not the most effective method 
of charting the vast sea of literature. The 
lighthouse is placed oh the dangerous 
reef and not in the middle of the channel. 

The selection of the hundred worst books 
would: afford, he said, a fascinating field 
for difference of opinion and would be 
useful in the teaching of literature. It 
stands in the samme relation to sound writ- 
ing that pathology does to physiology. 
Most teachers of literature do not have 
a first-hand knowledge of really poor lit- 
erature. When they need “horrible exam- 
ples” they are content to point out the 
occasional slips of good writers, unless 
they are hard-hearted enough to use fresh- 
man examination papers as clinical ma- 
terial. In this way they lay undue em- 


phasis on minor faults while not doing 
justice to those which are funda- 
mental. The chief end of a book 


is to be read and the one great sin is to be 
unreadable, The essayist here devoted 
some time to the analysis of the qualities 
which make a book unreadable. They 
have little to do with the rules of rbetoric. 
A writer may be faultless when judged 
by formal rules, and yet he may write 12 
such a way that his words may not only 
conceal thought, but may stifle the natural 
curiosity about the thought that is con- 
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cealed. A writer who awakens prejudice 
or opposition has no place in the list of 
the hundred worst books. A book that be- 


DR SAMUEL .~M. 


CROTHERS. 


{Author of ‘The Gentle Reader,” ‘The Par- 
doner’s Wallet,’ “By the Christmas Tire.’’] 


longs there awakens nothing. <A thorough- 
ly poor writer is one who in 300 pages 
tells you exactly what you expected -in 


, precisely the way you expected him to 
tell it. 

Dr Crothers would rule out from his list 
the writings of living authors, although 
he confessed that in this way much in- 
| teresting material was excluded. He chose 
for his illustrations of what poor writing 

really is several books from his own libra- 

ry. They were written some 50 years ago 
; and had thus far escaped the accident of 
fame. A yolume published in the middle 
of the last century by the Religious ‘Tract 
society of London served as the material 
for a literary clinic. 
The conclusion reached was that the 
| difference was deeper than any rules could 
go. There is a certain field in which edu- 
| cation makes a difference. There are some 
faults that can be corrected and some ex- 
cellencies that can be encouraged. But 
beyond that there is a_ field for na- 
tive qualities. There is an uncommunicable 
| grace of language which in the words 
of Spenser is ‘tthe glory of gay wits.’ The 
| most commonplace subject may be inyest- 
| ed with a charm which makes it linger 
| in the memory. Training can help us ap- 
preciate it, but it cannot enable us to 
imitate it. But if the best is inimitable, 
so, fortunately, is the worst. The poorest 
writing is a gift of nature. We must say 
of the worst writers as Lord Chatham said 
| of the members of Lord North’s cabinet, 

“They have brought themselves where or- 
dinary jnability never arrives, nothing 
but first-rate geniuses in incapacity can 
‘reach.’ The study of these first-rate 
| geniuses in incapacity was recommended 

for those who are teaching the art of 

composition. They serve to show that 
the things to avoid are not so much what 
are called “mistakes.”” The worst writer is 
such not because he makes mistakes—he 

‘is a mistake. The deadly thing is that 
| “dulness” personified in’ the “‘Dunciad” as a 

goddess “laborious, heavy, busy, bold and 

blind.” 


